brought up their three children without dispute. They had
never disputed.
She lay under the earth now. She had gone, and as if to
make her going the more bitter, had gone with a touch of
mystery that was all unlike her. "Why didn't you tell,me
you knew of it?5 he had moaned, and her faint voice had
answered: CI didn't want to, Henry - I might have been
wrong - and everyone hates illnesses.' He had been told of
the horror by a strange doctor, whom she had consulted
during his absence from town. Was this altogether just?
Without fully explaining, she had died. It was a fault on
her part, and - tears rushed into his eyes - what a little
fault! It was the only time she had deceived him in those
thirty years.
He rose to his feet and looked out of the window, for
Evie had come in with the letters, and he could meet no
one's eye. Ah yes - she had been a good woman - she had
been steady. He chose the word deliberately* To him
steadiness included all praise.
He himself, gazing at the wintry garden, was in appear-
ance a steady man. His face was not as square as his son's,
and, indeed, the chin, though firm in outline, retreated a
little, and the lips, ambiguous, were curtained by a mous-
tache. But there was no external hint of weakness. The
eyes, if capable of kindness and good-fellowship, if ruddy
for the moment with tears, were the eyes of one who could
not be driven. The forehead, too, was like Charles's. High
and straight, brown and polished, merging abruptly into
temples and skull, it had the effect of a bastion that pro-
tected his head from the world. At times it had the effect
of a blank wall. He had dwelt behind it, intact and happy,
for fifty years,
'The post's come, father,' said Evie awkwardly,
'Thanks. Put it down.'
'Has the breakfast been all right?*
'Yes, tiianks.'
The girl glanced at him and at it with constraint. She
did not know what to do.
'Charles says do you want The